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Half a dozen of Beethoven's Contempo- 
raries. 
II. ANTONIO SALIERI. 
[Continued from page 275.] 


Du Buisson—was this the chevalier of that 
name, who was aide de camp of Baron de Kalb. 
at the battle of Camden in our Revolution ? — 
had made a French translation of Salieri’s “Scu- 
ola de’ gelosi,” and was now laboring to have it 
brought out in Paris, while at the same time the 
Versailles operatic company was rehearsing the 
“ Grotte de Trofonio.” Du Buisson had also writ- 
ten a text, “ Bellerophon,” for him, which how- 
ever Salieri never composed. 

Arnault wrote him that he had made the 
changes suggested by him in his “ Sappho” and 
had read it to the Committee of the Opera, and 
that no remark had been made upon it. While 
he, “a second Pygmalion ” expressed his impa- 
tience to have “ this his Galatea soon made alive 
by the master’s music,” he also wrote that the 
Italian company in Paris were preparing to bring 
out two of his operas—which ones, however, he 
had forgotten. Du Roger wrote him of the pro- 
duction of Paisiello’s “ King Theodore in Ven- 
ice,” criticizing it very severely, as Beaunmarchais 
had done in September. The latter had written 
to Salieri: “ It isimpossible, without sighing over 

he fall of the Italian composers, to see the musi- 
cal art so degraded. There is no common sense 
in it;” and now Du Roger says he cannot con- 
ceive how Moline can have prevailed upon the 
directors to bring out a work so opposed to the 
principles of the Grand Opera. He goes on to 
speak of the continued success of “ Tarare,” and 
takes occasion to say: “ Without intending mere 
compliment to you, it requires no small faculty 
to be able with such a subject to fix eur attention 
through three full hours; it would have been 
much simply to have escaped being tedious. Let 
me set it as a task to all the Italian conrposers 
who have been or still are; they would never 
effect it with all their melody. Gluck and you 
have gained us a great advantage over them.” 
“Don GIOVANNI,” BY Mozart; “L’ ARBORE 
pi Diana,” By MARTIN; AND “AXUR, 
RE p’ Ormvs,” BY SALIERI. 


“ About the time that Mozart returned [from 
Prague, after bringing out Don Giovanni there,]} 
to Vienna, died Gluck. Perhaps the success of 
Don Giovanni in Prague had its effect in inducing 
Emperor Joseph to keep Mozart in Vienna, who 
had earnestly thought of emigrating to London, 
by apfRinting him chamber musician, by patent 
of Dec. 7,1787. Probably the production of 
Don Giovanni would have benefitted him, but for 
the present that was not to be thought of.” Sa- 
lieri had, in June 1787, brought out his “opera 
Tarare in Paris, in which Beaumardais had not 
only by means of a plot exciting and full of 
action, of splendid decorations and costumes, 
sought to work upon the public, but also through 





political and philosophical doctrine, as where, 
for instance, in the strange allegorical prologue 
he makes the Genius of Fire and Nature 
sing : 

Mortel, qui que tu sois, prince, brahme ou soldat, 

Homme, ta grandeur sur la terre 

N’ appartient point a’ ton état ; 

Elle est toute @ ton caractére. 

“ The audience was at first somewhat puzzled 
and found the music much weaker than that of 
the Danaides, produced three years before ; but 
the splendor of the performance and no doubt 
also the singular mingling of hetero-geneous ele- 
ments, wnich the course’ of events at that time 
produced, had a great effect and made the piece 
“ draw.” 

“The Emperor Joseph, whom the music 
greatly pleased, ordered Da Ponte to make an 
Italian translation, and that the opera should be 
given in Vienna at the celebration of the mar- 
riage of Archduke Francis and princess Eliza- 
beth of Wurtemberg. This Italian opera, 
“ Azur,” retained the plot in its principal inci- 
dents, but both in respect of text and music was 
completely changed. All the political and 
philosophical elements were excluded, and those 
of intrigue and sentiment in the action were 
reformed in the regular routine of the Italian 
opera. Da Ponte again showed his great skill, 


while Salieri evidently found here a more con- 


genial field [than when composing the French 
original], and engaged in the work of rewriting 
the music without reluctance. As he was making 
every possible effort to eclipse the splendid suc- 
cess which Martin’s “ Arbore di Diana” had 
had in the autumn, he could not be willing to 
risk any dangerous competitor before the produc- 
tion of his work. “Z’ amor costante” of Cimarosa 
had no success and was not a dangerous rival, 
but Mozart’s Don Giovanni, most favorably her- 
alded by the enthusiasm of the Prague public, 
threatened again to revive the hardly silenced 
applause which Figaro had called out.” 

The above is from Jahn’s Mozart, IV, 305-6. 
Passing over what Jahn adds about the produc- 
tion and success of “ Azur,” and its popularity 
in all Germany, I translate the following bitter 
sentences against Salieri. 

“Tt was now advisable to allow the favorable 
disposition of the public [toward Salieri] to 
strengthen itself and not be drawn in any other 
direction through the production of any great 
work. Therefore Don Giovanni must not be 
allowed performance; Mozart might produce 
dances for the amusement of the Viennese,” &c. 
&e., &e. “ But Joseph II, who was pleased with 
the success Don Giovanni in Prague, had or- 
dered its production, and so at last the work had 
to be undertaken. On the 7th May, 1788, Don 
Giovanni was given and was unsuccessful.”—But 
only at first, for as it was repeated at short inter- 
vals, May 7, 9, 12, 23, 26, 30, June 16, 23, July 
6, 11, 21, 31, the Viennese were forced “ to 
chew upon it,” as Mozart said to Da Ponte, and 
soon found it to their taste. 





I have not the assurance to decide that Jahn 
here does injustice to Salieri. No man has so 
studied the history of Mozart as that wfiter; no 
man’s judgment is so weighty in all questions re- 
lating to him—and yet it is impossible for me to 
see this matter in the same light. In justice to 
Jahn, I have here given complete what he says 
to the point in question. That which makes me 
hesitate to accept his view is three-fold—a con- 
sideration of the datesof production,—the words 
of Da Ponte, and the narrative of Salieri him- 
self. 

The new Italian operas of 1787-88, were: 

1787. April 9. L’ inganno amoroso. Guglielmi 

May 7. Le trame deluse...... Paisiello 

“ 25. Lostravagante Inglese. Bianchi 

June 22. II Bertoldo Pitichio 

July 28. Le due Contesse...... Paisiello 

Oct. 1. L’ arbore di Diana... .Martin 

Nov. 13. L’ Amor costante..... Cimarosa 

Jan. 8. Axur, d’ Ref Ormus. . Salieri 

April 21. La Modiste. ......... Paisiello 

May 7. Don Giovanni 

June 2. Le gelosie fortunate... .Anfossi 
~ July 15. Gli amanti canuti 

Aug.1¢. Il fanatico burleto 

Sept. 10. Il Talismano 

Nov. 14. Il Pazzo per forza 

Thus in 1787, seven new operas, either written 
for Vienna or brought thither from the theatres 
in Italy, were studied and brought out; -and in 
the next year eight; the first of which, however, 
belonged in composition, study and rehearsal to 
the former year. One has but to reflect, that 
Don Giovanni was not written for Vienna, while 
L’ Arbore di Diana and Azur were, and that too 
by command of the Emperor, and that the latter 
was ordered for an occasion the date of-which 
was not yet fixed and which, for aught Salieri. 
could know, might have come several weeks ear- 
lier— to see that the operatic company was fully 
occupied, without adding to its labors the sublime 
score of the greatest of all operas! It certainly 
does seem to me that Jahn has folléwed prejudice 
rather than judgment in the above given stric- 
tures upon Salieri. Had Salieri been Mozart's 
most intimate friend, could he have brought 
ought an opera written for Prague and first given 
there October 29, one day earlier than it really 
was given? Could he have interrupted the 
studies of the actors upon a work, which by the 
command of his master he was turnishing to 
them, as we shall see, in vocal score alone, from 
want of time to add the instrumentation ? 

Let us turn to Da Ponte—whose reminiscences, 
written thirty years afterward, four thousand 
miles away from all means of correcting lapses of 
memory, are often confused in order of time and. 
sometimes mistaken in facts—but which in this 
case are easily corrected when necessary. 

Da Ponte, having wasted time in writing “72 
filosofo punito” for Righini, “J? Bartoldo” for 
Pitoichi, and a new text to an old opera of 
Brunati, all of which failed, was thus admonished, 
as he tells us, by the Emperor: “Da Ponte, write 
only for Mozart, Martini and Salieri, but aever 
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again have anything to do with such paltry, igno- 
rant people as these. Casti wascraftier than you 
—he wrote no operas but for a Paisiello or a 
Salieri.” 

“T now thought it time,” says the old poet, “ to 
awaken my poetic vein again, which seemed to 
me quite dried up, when attempting to write for 
Righini and Pitichio. The three above named 
kapellmeisters, Mozart, Martini [ Vicent Martin], 
and Salieri; gave me the opportunity for this, for 
at the same time they each demanded an opera 
of me, and I hoped not only to gain from all 
three amends for my previous failures, but even 
an addition to the small theatrical reputation 
which I had already gained. I reflected whether 
I might not satisfy ali three at the same time,— 
whether I might not write three operas at once. 
Salieri demanded no original drama, He had 
written the opera Tarare for Paris, and now de- 
sired to re-write it both in character and music 
as an Italian drama; therefore he called upon me 
for a free translation. Mozart and Martini left 
me free choice in the subject; I chose for the 
former Don Giovanni, which pleased him to an 
extraordinary degree, and for the latter Jl Ar- 
bore di Diana.” * * * * * 

“On the first day, what with the Tokay, 
Seville snuff, coffee, the servant’s bell, and the 
young nurse [a beaatiful but frail damsel of sev- 
enteen, with whom the poet was at first only 
paternally in love], the first two scenes of Don 
Giovanni, two others of the Arbore di Diana, and 
more than half of the first act of Tarare, a title 
which I had changed into Azur, Re d’Ormus, 
were finished. The next morning I took these 
scenes to the three composers, who could hardly 
believe what they saw and read with their own 
eyes; and in sixty-three days the first two operas 
were finished, and more than two thirds of the 
other. The Arbore di Diana was the first which 
was produced (Oct. 1). It enjoyed the happiest 
reception. one which was at least as good as that, 
of the * Cosa rara.’ * * * * 

“Immediately after the first performance, I 
was obliged to journey to Prague, where Mo- 
zart’s Don Giovanni was to be given for the first 
time, upon the arrival of the Princess of Tuscany 
in that city. I remained there eight days, to in- 
struct the actors,who were to appear inthe work ; 
but before the performance,.I was forced to re- 
turn to Vienna, by a most urgent letter of Sali- 
eri, in which he wrote me—whether truly or not 
I shall not decide—that the ‘Azur,’ by imperial 
command, was to be immediately produced on 
oceasion of the marriage of Archduke Francis, 
and that the Emperor himself had ordered him 
to recall me. I returned, therefore, as soon as 
possible, travelling day and night,”—and in two 
or three days was again in Vienna, where in two 
days more, he says, the Azur on his part was 
perfected. By this account, then, Salieri re- 
ceived the remainder of his text just as Don Gio- 
vanni was appearing upon the stage in Prague 
(Oct. 29). 

There seems to be no reason whatever to doubt 
the truth of this story of Da Ponte, and, taking it 
in connection with other fixed dates, the combi- 
nation enables us to fix pretty conclusively the 
time of Galieri’s return from Paris and the begin- 
nine of the Azur. 

Da Ponte’s Il Bertoldo, with Pitichio’s music, 
failed June 22; and this event preceded the con- 
ception of the Don Giovanni and the Arbore di 


Diana. Mozart was ready in September to 
journey to Prague, that he might finish his com- 
position in communication with his singers ; and 
Martin had his opera ready for rehearsal early 
enough to secure its performance on October 1. 
The writing of these two texts by Da Ponte was 
finished in sixty-three days; allowing then four 
weeks for the study of the Arbore, we are able 
to fix upon the beginning of July, 1787, as the 
date of the conception of three of the most popu- 
lar operas of that time—one of them of all time; 
a date, too, which allows Salieri some four weeks 
between the production of his Tarare in Paris 
June 8, and his reappearance in Vienna. 
(To be Continued.) 


Mr. Lumley’s “Reminiscences.” 


Mr. Lumley has given us a very pleasant 
book, (Reminiscences of the Opera), a little too 
reticent perhaps, and too much swelled out with 
allusions to operas and ballets which the public 
remember as well as he does, but readable, full 
of anecdotes, and fair to a point defeated mana- 
gers are seldom able to attain. The most unfair 
annoyance inflicted by an artist never rouses his 
temper ; the veille garde, the organized conspira- 
ey of dancers, dancers’ friends, and _ singers, 
which almost ruined the theatre, elicits only a 
moderate censure, and even Lord Ward, who 
sold him up, is let off with the remark that he 
became unexpectedly a harsh creditor. In short, 
Mr. Lumley writes like a gentleman, in one or 
two instances perhaps in too gentlemanly a tone. 
He might have omitted all mention of Lola 
Montez, for example. but he scarcely expects us 
to believe that he terminated her engagement 
after the first night because “true Spaniar dsindig- 
nantly refused to acknowledge the impostor as 
an exponent of their national dance,” and this 
although she “would have drawn large sums of 
money to the treasury.” The popular explana- 
tion that Lola was a little too “ piquante.” and 
“provocative” even for the ballet, that Mr. Lum- 
ley sacrificed money to caste, may not be true, 
but his own account is just a little highflown. He 
does not give the public either quite so much in- 
formation as to the pecuniary history of the 
opera as he might have done; we cannot even 
guess from his pages what * success” and “ fail- 
ure” mean in the dialect of impresarios; but 
there is ample food for those who like light read- 
ing nevertheless, and he explains to us pretty 
clearly the temptations which induce a man to 
become a manager, the difficulties of the posi- 
tion, and the aggregate of conditions required to 
make a fortune out of the experiment. 

Mr. Lumley himself was a lawyer, and his first 
connection with operatic management arose from 
his being consulted professionally by M. Laporte, 
then lessee of Her Majesty's, and the man who, 
made of the opera.house the rendezvous of the 
aristocracy —the scene where every box was a 
drawing-room and Fops’ Alley the most attrac- 
tive of London clubs. He was in training for 
the bar, and his acuteness so interested M. La- 
porte, of whom he speaks in the warmest terms, 
that he at last offered him a partnership. Mr. 
Lumley, fascinated by a life which seems to in- 
terest those drawn into it as the dreary life of 
courts, where “all one can hope is to diversify 
ennui,” interests courtiers, consented, and was 
thenceforward plunged in a sea of difficulties, 
pecuniary and personal, which lasted, at short in- 
tervals, until his final downfall. The theatre 
was trammelled by all manner of leases, debts, 
contracts, and pecuniary obligations, and the 
management bya combination among the artists. 
This cabal consisted of the best singers, the best 
dancers, and the singers’ and dancers’ lovers and 
admirers outside, with Grisi for revolutionary 
queen. The clique dictated to the unhappy 
manager what artists to engage and what operas 
to choose, and on one occasion raised a furious 
row because Tamburini had not been engaged. 
In vain did M. Laporte promise concessions. in 








vain did the frightened dancing girls stand for 





an hour in their prettiest attitudes waiting to be- 
gin ; the omnibus boxes bad been filled with men 
eager for a row, the masic could not be heard, 
the respectable portion of the audience left the 
house, and at last the rioters, headed by a Prince 
of the Blood. jumped upon the stage. Nobody 
was prepared to kick the Prince of the Blood or 
hand him over to a policeman, and the curtain 
fell upon Mohockism open and triumphant. Mr. 
Lumley, when on Laport’s sudden death he 
gained the reins of power into his own hands, 
had not the “ cabal” to meet, but he had other 
difficulties as serions; but then he understood 
governing,—was in his way a little Napoleon. 
He had a grand talent for silence, used to adopt 
a policy of reserve which, as he says, gained for 
him the the name of “Le Mysterieux.” but 
which succeeded, and he had a trick of refusing 
to interfere in matters out of his own depart- 
ment, which was wonderfully effective. When 
he did interfere it was either by a coup d'état, as 
by the dismissal of Lola, or by some small but 
most able exercise of address. He wanted one 
year to have a grand sensation ballet, and hav- 
ing at command the four best dancers who ever 
lived, Taglioni, Cerito, Carlotta Grisi, and Lu- 
cille Grahn, thought he could manage it. Perrot, 
the ballet master, composed a pas de quatre with 
all the art of which he was capable, and then 
the difficulties began. “Material obstacles were 
easily overcome. When it was feared that Car- 
lotta Grisi would not be able to leave Paris in 
time to rehearse and appear for the occasion, a 
vessel was chartered from the Steam Navigation 
Company to waft the sylph at a moment’s notice 
across the Channel ; a special train was engaged 
and ready at Dover; relays of horses were in 
waiting to aid the flight of a dansuese all the way 
from Paris to Calais.” 
x * & * 

When it was necessary to display energy, Mr. 
Lumley had it at command. When his prima 
donna Grisi suddenly deglared she could not 
sing because of her approaching confinement, he 
dashed off to Rome, caught Madame Frezzolini, 
and returned in time for the London season. In 
no instance was he ever fairly beaten, though 
to the end of his career he was embarrassed by 
the pressure put upon him, sometimes from 
courtiers using the Qucen’s name, sometimes 
from the great people who simply as great peo- 

le claimed a right of interference. Miss 
Pidwards was forced on him under the name of 
Signora Favanti, and one royal duchess wrote to 
him that his management had not given her un- 
alloyed satisfaction! But the worst were thé 
friends of the artistes, of some of whom Mr. 
Lumley gives an amusing account :— 

“Part of mw troubles, certainly, arose from the 
repeated exigencies of the great in name and 
position, and some few of the more influential of 
the subscribers. Demands for changes in the 
performance, for the suppression of this opera or 
the repetition of that, to suit the convenience of 
one great person or another, for the purpose of 
serving a singer’s interest or for the gratification 


.of a passing fancy,—all these were constant 


thorns in the side of a manager who was only 
desirous to conciliate all his patrons. When to 
such annoyances are added the unreasonable re- 
quirements and caprices of artists, with their 
angry expostulation relative to the position of 
boxes given, and “explosions,” in which Made- 
moiselle Cerito, for instance, was continually in- 
dulging, it may be easily conceived how that 
difficulties should habitually occur. Many of 
these were caused by a set of people (called by 
the Italians ‘procoli,’) consisting of the fathers, 
mothers, aunts, or other relatives, real or fictiti- 
ous, of the artistes. These hangers-on corffider 
their ‘ vocation gone’ if they do not ‘stir up the 
waters.” The ‘Pere Cerito’ was a notable spe- 
cimen of the genus. He considered his own 
presence at the theatre as necessary as that of 
his daughter. In lauding her choice ‘ effects’ 
he would invariably speak collectively, and say, 
for instance, ‘ Nous avons dansé magnifiquement 
ce soir.’ ” 

_ Letters used to shower on him complaining of 
this, that, and the other favoritism or want of 
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favor, and sometimes the manager was compelled 
to conciliate a dancer supported by a clique 
outside with as much.tact and judgment as would 
have been required to administer a state. The 
dancers seem to have been more explosive than 
the singers, perhaps from the immense promi- 
nence given tothe ballet. Mr. Lumley evidently 
believed that prosperity lay in his artistes’ legs 
rather than their throats, and mourns almost pa- 
thetically over the decline of the * choreographic 
art,”—the old ballet, which told a long story, and 
bored the loungers who came to look at pretty 
women in pretty attitudes almost to death. 

The truth is the opera-house is a state, and it 
is in this fact that the attraction of management 
to men like Lumley consists. The great of the 
world under the hereditary system find their 
lives ennuyant, and try to make them interest- 
ing by turning pleasure into business, use as 
much “influence ” to secure the engagement of 
a new singer as to passa Parliamentary vote, 
intrigue for the favor of a clever dancer more 
anxiously than for that of a monarch. The man- 
ager is thefefore a person of high importance to 
a high circle, finds himself socially courted like a 
duke, the companion, and for many purposes the 
equal, of princes. The pecuniary result of a 
good season is pleasant, but it is the social result 
which tempts. Peers were bowing before Mr. 
Lumley during his reign, he was considered at 
Court almost a benefactor for bringing over 
Jenny Lind,— a bishop rang Cathedral hells for 
her on her entrance into his city, — Metternich 
wrote to him as“ Mon cher Lumley,” — ambassa- 
dors made a State affair of the engagement of a 
troupe of Viennese ballet-children, the most in- 
defensible act in Mr. Lumley’s career,—and he 
tells an amusing anecdote of Cavour, full of that 
sense of being himself a politician, to which we 
have alluded. : 

“ Nothing could exceed the kindness shown to 
me on this as on all occasions by my friend Sir 
James Hudson, the English Minister. It was 
during this short visit to Turin that I was intro- 


duced to the great Italian statesman Cavour, at’ 


the spontaneous solicitation of that minister. I 
was taken by Sir James Hudson into Cavour’s 
box at the theatre, where I talked for some time 
with him. By chance, on leaving Turin, I met 
Count Cavour at the railway station. The 
statesman. invited me to travel.in the official car- 
riage provided as far as our directions went 
together. In the course of conversation I re- 
marked that the necessity of talking was one of 
the inconveniences of constitutional govern- 
ments, and*that, in my own Itttle sphere, I 
should dislike very much to explain my views on 
all occasions. Cavour replied quickly, ‘ On ne 
s’explique pas, on répond seulement. He was 
then on his way to some place where he had 
promised to be godfather to the child of one of 
the government officials. On his return from his 
further expedition I was frequently summoned 
to conferences with the statesman, from which it 
seemed at one time probable that important re- 
sults to my own advantage might have followed.” 

His fetes at his private residence at Fulham 
were the events of the season. “They were 
thronged by persons of distinction of both sexes, 
as well as by ‘notabilities,’ dramatic, artistic, 
and literary, both foreign and English: the pres- 
ent Emperor of the French among the rest. In- 
vitations to these gay ‘réunions’ were eagerly 
sought,” Jenny Lind and the Duchess of Bed- 
ford in one pavilion attracting the whole London 
“ world.” Mr Lumley bore himself well among 
these personages; but to succeed in his réle a 
man must have something more than governing 
ability, tact and appreciation of the public. He 
wants the fortune of an old noble or a great 
linendraper, and Mr. Lumley had it not. He 
was always compelled to rely on the aid of some 
“ patron,” or association of patrons; the patrons 
took out their money in control, and at last a 
quarrel with Lord Ward brought him to operatic 
ruin. Into the details of this quarrel it is unne- 
cessary to enter, suffice it to say that the Peer 
had the power of cancelling the lease, and that, 
contrary to Mr. Lumley’s expectations, he insist- 
ed on having his money like any untitled person 





without artistic instincts. Mr. Lumley therefore 
retired, happy, he says, in the recollections, cer- 
tainly happy in the temper which, after such a 
downfall, could support him in writing this most 
genial book.— English paper. 





The Forty-First Musical Festival of the 


Lower Rhine. 
(Concluded ) 


The second evening of the Festival hoasted of a 
programme in which shone the names of Bach, 
Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy, names which are the just pride of the German 
people, and. to do honor to which is peculiarly the 
object of those large gatherings of artists rendered 
possible by Musical Festivals alone. , 

After the overture to Die Zauberflite—magnifi- 
cently executed by the stringed quartet, though the 
connecting passages for the wood wind instruments 
might have been somewhat softer—came Johann 
Sebastien Bach’s “ Magnificat” in D major, for 
vocal solos, five-part chorus, full band, and organ, 
for the: first time, as far as we know, at any of our 
festivals, and with such large numbers. It is a mag- 
nificent creation, which on the whole, when executed 
with perfect precision and plenty of voices, as it was 
on the present occasion, produces the powerful im- 
pression Bach’s wonderful polyphony always does. 
The difficult work had been well got up by Herr 
Willner, who conducted it with great vigor and cer- 
tainty, the execution of it leavimg nothing to be de- 
sired. In the arrangement of the score, the conduc- 
tor partially followed the version published by Rob- 
ert Franz. There is one thing certainly which merits 
our thanks and deserves to be imitated ; that is, that 
the greatness of the immortal German master, before 
whom all succeeding musicians have bowed and still 
bow, is rendered at our Musical Festivals more ap- 
preciable than ever, as these Festivals supply the 
means of performing his works in a manner worthy 
of them. That the public has become more fitted to 
receive them by the frequent repetitions, during the 
last few years, in the Rhenish Provinces, of the grand 
Passions-Musiken, was demonstrated by the impres- 
sion that “ Magnificat ” produced upon the audience 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. ; 

Bach’s “ Magnificat ” was followed by scenes from 
Glack’s Iphigenie in Tauris. A sharper musical 
contrast can scarcely be imagined. In both produc- 
tions, the words are the foundation of the music ; but 
while, in the former instance, they work up the music 
only to a certain state of feeling, while the music then 
raises itself, with*all the resources of its art—inde- 
pendent of words—as regards contrapuntal and 
thoroughly polyphonous composition, to the labyrin- 
thian tone-passages peculiar to itself, and in which 
only knowledge and intelligence are able to follow 
the clue of Ariadne which runs through them, Music, 
in the latter instance, makes it her task and pride to 
absorb into her own domain every sensation, ex- 
pressed by words, of the human heart, every position 
in which certain individuals appear during the course 
of their life, giving them again in tone, and, by 
means of melody and harmony apparently artless, 
connecting herself most closely with the poetry. 
There is no doubt that this second composition has 
more affinity with our feelings and views, as devel- 
oped since the end of the last century, and produces 
a deeper effect upon us than the former; nay, more, 
‘jt might visibly he proved that even the height at- 
tained by our absolute music—instrumental music— 
is based upon the development of applied, that is, 
vocal, music, since it has gone on including more 
and more within its domain the expression of human 
emotions and passions of all degrees, so that the 
music of Beethoven’s Symphonies may not unjustly 
be called dramatic. . 

It is well known that Gluck conceived more clearly 
than any one else the task of music as the sanctify- 
ing supporter of poetry, and he was assisted in his 
resolution to accomplish this task, in conformity with 
his conception, by the qualities natural to him: 
strength of character, truthfulness of conviction, and 
musical talent of a kind completely adapted to the 
realization of his ideal. The Jphigenie auf Tauris is 
his last great dramatic, and also, his most magnificent 
work.* He was sixty-five years of age when he 
wrote it to a fine text by Guillard, which far sur- 
passed the previous texts set to music by Traetta and 
Piccini. 1t was played for the first time in Paris, on 
the 18th March, 1779, thongh most of it was com- 
posed in Viennagand, while his former operas had 
gradually to win the sympathy and favor of the pub- 

*It is true that. after this Iphigenie, Gluck composed. to 
please a Baron von Tschudi, an operacalled Echo und Nar- 
cissus, but it was performed only once, and his dramatic 
— properly speaking, closed with the Iphigenie auf 





lic amid the party struggles,which are so well known, 
success, in the case of Jphigenie auf Tauris, was de- 
cided, general, and above all opposition. Even 
Grimm, the great. critic, and an opponent of Gluck, 
was converted. “I do not know,” he writes, 
“whether what we heard is song. Perhaps it is 
something far better; I forget the opera and find 
myself in the midst of a Greek tragedy.” 

On the 2nd April, 1782, that is to say, three years 
after its first performance, the opera was represented 
in Paris for the one hundred and fifty-first time ; on 
which occasion it drew 15,125 livres. The first per- 
formance of it with German words in Vienna took 
place on the 23d October, 1781, and in Berlin on the 
24th February, 1795. In the nineteenth century it 
has sought refuge in Germany, the true home of its 
music, and to the Berlin Opera-house is due the 
merit of having become its principal, and for a long 
time only, asylum ; Paris is dead for it, and it was 
not till within the last few years that it was again 
produced at other theatres in Germany besides Ber- 
lin, with the sister work, Zphigenie in Aulis. On the 
Rhine, the Ducal theatres at Darmstadt and Carls- 
ruhe* are probably the only ones which once more 
present their audiences with operas by Gluck. We 
are, therefore, bound, not merely to justify but also 
to praise the fact that these masterpieces, which stand 
alone in their way, are taken up at the Musical Fes- 
tivals of the Lower Rhine, and that the public are at 
least enabled, by ageries of scenes, to form an opin- 
ion of the wonderful effect produced by dramatic 
works, which they have not the privilege of seeing 
performed upon the stage. The effect these works 
would produce, even now, after the lapse of nearly a 
hundred years —nay, which they would produce 
more especially at the present time—provided the 
fitting artists could be found to play them, was again 
proved by the very profound impression once more 
created at Aix-la-Chapelle, on the present occasion, 
by a.few scenes from the [phigenie auf’ Tauris, merely 
in the concert-room, and without the slightest assist- 
ance from the resources of the stage. 

But what an Iphigenie was Madgme Louise Dust- 
mann! With what skill she understood how to fill 
our hearts with the warmest compassion for the 
tragical fate of the unhappy maiden, who, having 
been once snatched from instant death, is obliged for 
years to devote her life to the most horrible mission, 
and sees her only consolation, her only hope of see- 
ing her brother come to redeem her, annihilated by 
the false report emanating from Orestes of that 
brother’s death !_ There stood the wonderfully-gifted 
lady, without any of those accessories, which, by 
means of the eye, bring the illusion on the stage 
nearer the truth: she had nanght save her voice and 
her soul, with which she felt the deep woe of Diana’s 
unfortunate priestess ; but that was sufficient to cap- 
tivate, with a strange charm, the ears of the audi- 
ence, to move their hearts, and to render Mad. Dust- 
mann herself a sublime priestess of her art. Since 
Mad. Milder-Hauptmann, whom we were fortunate 
enough to hear, we never heard such an Iphigenie, 
and to her, too, would Goethe have had to dedicate 
the verses which he sent to the first-named lady : 

“ Dies unschuldvolle, fromme Spiel 
Das edlen Beifall sich errungen, 
Frreichte doch ein héheres Ziel, 
Von Gluck betont, von Dir gesungea.” 

Herr Hill sang most admirably, with his fine voice 
and correct, expressive, dramatic elocution, the re- 
citative and air of Orestes. In a similarly satisfac- 
tory manner, the choruses, especially the two-part 
ones of the Priestesses, completed the picture of 
which they form the background. 

The following were the pieces selected : From the 
first act—the overture which carries us into the midst 
ot the storm that hurls the ship of Orestes on the in- 
hospitable shore, and the fary of which calls forth 
the appeal of Iphigenie and the Chorus to the in- 
censed gods; then the narrative of the dream, the 
following chorus, the air to Diana (why was the re- 
citative : “Ach, arme Pelopiden!’’ furnishing by its 
conclusion, “ Nein, lénger hoff’ ich nicht!” the mo- 
tive of the air, omitted ) and the next chorus ; as the 
succeeding number we had the scene of Orestes with 
the chorus of the Eumenides; as the third, the dia- 
logue between Iphigenie and Orestes,and Iphigeniec’s 
magnificent air, “O lasst mich tefgebeugte weinen !” 
with the choruses belonging to it. For the sake of 
fully rounding off the selection, we should have liked 
to have, also, the addition of the short recitative in 
which Iphigenie summons the Priestesses to the sac- 
rifice for the manes of Orestes,who is supposed to be 
dead, as well as the wonderful sacrificial chorus it- 
self. It is true, however, that the close connection 
of the whole would have been broken by the long- 
continued applause which followed Iphigenie’s grand 
air. 

* Iphigenie in Aulis was produecd at Carisruhe on the 9th 
September, 1863, in honor of the Grand Duke’s birthday ; and 
at Darmstadt in last March. 
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After these scenes of Gluck’s, Mendelssohn’s set- 
ting of the 114th Psalm was subjected to a severe 
ordeal, but, thanks to its grand double-choral form, 
and the admirable manner in which it was executed, 
it produced ‘its effect as a genuine masterpiece. 

Concerning the performance of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony we need say no more than that it was so 
perfect as to leave nothing to be desired. In achiev- 
ing this result, the orchestra, chorus, and the admir- 
able singing of the soloists—by whom all the notes, 
however much the latter were written in instrumental 
fashion, were given with the utmost clearness—com- 
bined with the excellent and fiery conducting of Herr 
Rietz, to create among the andience an enthusiasm 
evoked at Musical Festivals only by the most suc- 
cessful performance. Herr Rietz’s reading and con- 
ducting merit very high praise. 

The third evening of the Festival was, as usual, 
devoted principally to solo displays. The latter were 
on this occasion enclosed in a framework consisting 
of the grand Concert Overture of Julius Rietz, 
which thus celebrated the twenty-fifth year of its ex- 
istence, and the briliiant execution of whieh enabled 
the audience to pay the composer and conductor a 
well merited ovation ; the Egmont overture by Beet- 
hoven ; Bach’s choruses: “Sicut locutus est"? and 
“Gloria ;” and the concluding chorus from Handel’s 
Belshazzar, In the way.of vocal pieces, we heard 
Agatha’s grand scene from Der Freischiitz, as well as 
songs by Schubert and Mendelssohn, sung by Mad. 
Dustmann ; an aria from Cost fan Tutte, by Mile. 
von Edelsberg; Belmonte’s second air from Lie 
Entfithrung, and songs by Schumann and Schubert, 
by Herr Gunz; and the air “Gott sei mir gniidig” 
from Mendelssohn’s St, Paul, sung by Herr Hill. 
All these pieces were received with universal ap- 
plause, fully deserved by the artistic zeal of the vari- 
ous singers. Herr :,unz, especially, sang Belmonte’s 
air with a softness and warmth of expression which 
rendered Mozart's mé@lodies in a genuinely Mozartean 
manner, while Mad. Dastmann once more proved 
what a rich treasure of the most magnificent masic 
there is in Agatha’s air, with which she fairly en- 
tranced every one. 

Instrumental music had only one representative, 
but that one was Joseph Joachim, who played his 
own clever “ Violin-concerto, composed in the Hun- 
garian style”; a charming “Adagio” by Spohr, 
together with a “ Prelude” and “ Fugue” in D 
minor, with that artistic finish which is truly unique 
in its way, for, in it, all the marvels effected by the 
executant’s magical skill disappear before the noble 
and original intellect characterizing the style of this 
great artist. 





Jenny Lind's Scruples. 

Little by little,daring the winter, ramors had crept 
abroad, and had even found a place in the public 
papers that Jenny Lind bad fallen under the influ- 
ences of an adviser, highly placed in the hierarchy 
of the church, who had used all his powers of elo- 


quence to persuade the singer that, out of respect to _ 


herself and to religion, she was bound to quit the 
stage. Many of the better judging would not credit 
the report that a bishop, whilst enjoying a reputation 
for liberality and tolerance, had endeavoured to de- 
tach the artist from the stage, instead of encouraging 
her to remain ina sphere wherein her bright example 
might continue a purifying influence. Nevertheless, 
the belief gained ground that, from whatever 
sources they proceeded, powerful influences were at 
work upon the mind of the young lady to induce 
her to abandon the stage forever, as a profession in- 
compatible with true religious feeling, and even with 
moral propriety. Whatever exaggeration there may 
possibly have been in these rumors, it is more than 
probable that some foundation for them did really 
exist. Vacillating as the voung singer was known 
to be, there must have been a painful struggle in 
her mind relative to the advice offered her to aban- 
don her profession. [This “ advice,” I have since 
learned from undoubted authority, was not proffered 
to Mademoiselle Lind in reference to any dislike of 
her profession. 
to was induced to believe that Jenny Lind, though 
desiring earnestly to quit the stage. felt compelled to 
remain from a sense of obligation towards her direc- 
tor, whom she had, perhaps unadvisedly, encouraged 
to expect that she would stand by him for another 
season. The kind counsels of the bishop and his 
respected family went solely to the point of sustain- 
ing the young singer’s own decision, supposing it to 
be truly taken by her, against the importunity of her 
theatrical friends and “ confréres.”] At one time 
she resolved to submit to this influence, at another 
she seemed unhappy at the thoaght of extinguishing 
what had been the hope and aim of her girlhood, 
the ambition and pride of her womanhood. Thus 
all was indecision—all perplexity. One day the | 


wavering lady declared she would abide by the 
counsel of a valued friend, who advised her on no 
account to relinquish her career; and on the next 
she would recall her promise, and let it be announc- 
ed that she “could not come.” Friends of long 
date and long acquired sympathies urged her not to 
give way to counsels founded on mistaken views of 
her interests, or to take a step which she would 
eventually regret. Affectionate solicitude endeavor- 
ed to steady her mind, evidently harrassed and torn 
hy remonstrances of varied character. Her state of 
indecision was as injurious to her own peace, as it 
was perplexing and distressing to her manager. 
The public prints which had hitherto made regretful 
and pai:.ful allusions to the supposed religions influ- 
ences in high quarters brouyht to bear upon the sus- 
ceptible temperament of the Swedish singer, in 
order to induce her to relinquish the stage, as a pro- 
fession, (now about the month of February), began 
to teem with hints respecting influences of a more 
direct nature exercised upon the young lady to the 
same intent. Soon it was positively asserted by~ 
these indiscreet chroniclers, that she was engaged, 
and would shortly be married to a young gentleman 
of good family, related to an eminent banker. Lit- 
tle by little the ramor spread that it was the intend- 
ed bridegroom whose religions scruples had induced 
the prima donna to express her desire of leaving the 
the stage forever. Some of the principal organs of 
the press evinced much indignation at the slur 
thrown upon a whole profession; some loudly re- 
monstrated with the wavering singer; some with 
gentle words urged the fallacy of her quitting a 
profession which “could neither contaminate her nor 
degrade her either morally or socially.” That her 
mind was in a state of harassing perplexity there 
can be no doubt. At Jast it was publicly announc- 
ed that the “Swedish Nightingale” would again sing 
in public, but in concerts only, and that those con- 
certs were to be held in Exeter Hall. Exeter Hall! 
Was I, then, to be entirely thrown over? In this 
state of affairs, subscribers who had looked for Jenny 
Lind as the main attraction of the forthcoming 
season, naturally held back. Even the Court re- 
mained undecided. No box was to be taken for Her 
Majesty the Queen until it was known whether the 
favorite prima donna was, or was not, to appear 
upon the boards of Her Majesty’s Theatre; or, at 
all events, until a definite programme could be issu- 
ed. Now, it was impossible for a director, while all 
was yet in abeyance, to put forward to the public an 
official prospectus of the season, by which the future 
fortunes of the theatre were to stand or fall. TI conld 
do no more than send out a written circular to the 
Court, the principal subscribers, gnd the press, de- 
tailing what mv arrangements might probably or 
possibly he. Many of the principai frequenters of 
the theatrefheld on by the manager “ throngh thick 
and thin.” Many more looked on and waited, and 
asked, “Is Jenny Lind to act 7” — Reminiscences of 
the Opera. Bg Benjamin Lumley. 











The estimable prelate here alluded | 











Robin Adair. 


Those who have heard Herr Hahelmann sing the 
air of “ Robin Adair” in the opera of La Dame 
Blanche, will be interested in the following article 
from the London Notes and Queries concerning its 
origin and the history of its hero : 

E. K. J. is most decidedly in error, both as re 
gards the hero, nature, and date of “ Robin Adair,’’ 
which in no sense of the phrase can be called “a 
drinking song,” or as showing “the warmth of that 
friendship which subsisted hetween that gentleman 
(what gentleman *?) and his friends ;”” but is merely 
a sentimental, sorrowful lament of a lady for the 
absence of her lover. 

Robert Adair, the hero of the song, was well 
known in the London fashionable circles of the last 
century hy the sobriquet of the .‘ Fortunate Trish- 
man ;” but his parentage and the exact place of his 
birth are unknown. He was brought up asa snr- 
geon, but “his detection in an early amour drove him 
precipitately from Dublin,” to. push his fortunes in 
England. Scarcely had he crossed the Channel 
when the chain of lucky events, that ultimately led 
him to fame and fortune, commenced. Near Holy- 
head, perceiving a carriage overturned, he ran to 
render assistance. The sole occupant of this -vehi- 
cle was a “lady of fashion well known in_ polite 
circles,” who received Adair’s attentions with thanks: 
and, being lightly hurt, :nd hearing that he was a 
surgeon, requested him to travel with her in her car- 
ringe to London. On their arrival in the metropolis 
she presented him with a fee of one handred guineas, 
and gave him a general invitation to her house. In 
after life Adair used to say that it was not so much 
the amount of this fee, but the time it was given, | 





happy. 
to three children, one of them a son. 
hed she requested Adair to wear mourning for her 
as long as he lived; which he scrupuloasly did, save 
on the king’s and queen’s birthdays, when his duty 
to his sovereign required him to appear at Court in 
full dress. 
were to prevent Adair marrying again, it had the 
desired effect; he did not marry a second time, 
though he had many offers. But I am trenching on 
the scandalous chronicles of the last century, and 
must stop. Suffice it to say, Adair seems to have 
been a universal favorite among both women and 
men; even Pope Ganganelli conceived a strong 
friendship for him when he visited Rome. 
only son by Lady Keppel served his country with 
distinction as a diplomatist, and died in @855, aged 
ninety two vears, then being the Right Honorable 
Sir Robert Adair, G. C. B, the last surviving politi- 


that was of service to him, as he was then almost 
destitute. But the invitation to her house was a 
still greater service, for there he met the person who 
decided his fate in life. This was Lady Caroline 
Keppel, daughter of the second Earl of Albemarle, 
and of Lady Anne Lenox, daughter .of the first 
Duke of Richmond. Forgetting her high lineage, 
Lady Caroline, at the first sight of the Irish surgeon, 
fell desperately in love with him ; and her emotions 
were so sudden and so violent as to attract the gen- 
eral attention of the company. Adair, perceiving 
his advantage, lost no time in pursuing it ; while the 
Albemarle and Richmond families were dismayed at 
the prospect of such a terrible mesalliance Every 
means were tried to induce the young lady to alter 
her mind, but withont effect. Adair’s biographer 
tells us that “amusements, a long journey, an ad- 
vantageous offer, and other common modes of shak- 
ing off what was considered by the family as an im- 
proper match, were alternately tried, but in vain ; the 
health of Lady Caroline was evidently impaired, 
and the family at last confessed, with a good sense, 
that reflects honor on their understandings, as well 
as their hearts, that it was possible to prevent, but 
never to dissolve an attachment; and that marriage 
was the honorable, and indeed the only alternative 
that could secure her happiness and life. 

When Lady Caroline was taken by her friends 
from London to Bath, that she might be separated 
from her lover, she wrote, it is said, the song of 
“Robin Adair,” and set it to a plaintive Irish tune 
that she had heard him sing. Whether written by 
Lady Caroline or not, the song is simply expressive 
of her feelings at the time, and as it completely cor- 
roborates the circumstances just related, which were 
the town-talk of the period, thongh now little more 
than family tradition, there can be no doubt that 
they were the origin of the song, the words ef which, 
as originally written, are the following: ~ 

“Ronin Aparr.” 
“What's this dull town to me ? 
Robin’s not near ; 
He whom I wish to see, 
Wish for to hear. 
Where's all the joy and mirth, 
Made life a Heaven on earth? 


Oh! they’re ll fled with thee, 
Robin Adair ! 
What made the assembly shine? 
Robin Adair! 
What made the ball so fine ? 
Robin was there! 
What, when the play was oer, 
What made my heart so sore? 
Oh ! it was parting with 
Robin Adair ! 
But now thou art far from me, 
Robin Adair! 
But now I never see 
Robin Adair! 
Yet he T love so well 
Still in my heart shall dwell, 
Ob! can I ne'er forget 
Robin Adair!” 


Immediately after his marriage with Lady Caro- 
line,* Adair was appointed Inspector General of 
Military Hospitals, and subsequently, becoming a 
favorite of George III., he was made Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, ‘King’s Sergeant-Surgeon, and Surgeon of 
Chelsea Hospital. Very fortunate men have seldom 
many friends, but Adair, by declining a baronetcy 
that was offered to him by the king for surgical at- 
tendance on the Duke of Gloucester, actually acquir-. 


ed considerable popularity before his death, which 


took place when he was nearly four score years of 
age, in 1790. Inthe “ Gentleman’s Magazine” of 
that vear there are verses “ On the Death of Robert 
Adair, Esq., late Surgeon-General, by J. Crane, M. 
D.,”’ who, it is to be hoped, was a much better physi- 


cian than a poet. 


Lady Caroline Adair’s married life was short bot 
She died of consumption, after giving birth 
On her death- 


If this injunction respecting mourning 


Adair’s 


*In“The Grand Magazine of Universal Intellicence ” for 


178. the marriage is thus announced: * February 22d 
‘Robert Adair, Esq.. 
line Keppel.” 


to the Right Honorable the Lady Caro- 
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cal and private friend of his distinguished relative, 
Charles James Fox. His memory, though not gen- 
erally known, has been also enshrined in a popular 
piece of poetry, for, being expressly educated for 
the diplomatic service at the University of Gottin- 
gen, Cannicg satirized him in ‘The Rovers’’ as 
Rogero, the unfortunate -student-lover of “ Sweet 
Matilda Pottingen.” Witiiam PINKERTON. 





Jenny Linp IN Parws.— The dinner party at 
the Embassy was a small one, no other company be- 
ing invited except Mr. and Mrs. G—~, Mademoi- 
selle Lind, Madame Catalani and her daughter, and 
one English gentleman, a well-known amateur of 
the opera; the secretary of the Embassy, and a 
sister of the Ambassadress being also present. After 
dinner, the weather being warm, the. party strolled 
in a garden attached to the Embassy—Catalani and 
Jenny Lind talking much together. In the evening 
some little embarrassment arose about asking Jenny 
Lind to sing, because no one ever refuses a request 
made by the representative of majesty, the Mar- 
chioness_ considerately forebore to place the young 
Swede in a position of difficulty. But Catalani, 
who was burning with curiosity to hear Jenny Lind 
sing, perceived that there was some hesitation, went 
up to the “ Nightingale,”’ and asked her with grace 
and earnestness to oblige the company with a song, 
adding, ‘C’est la vielle Catalani qui desire vous 
entendre chanter, avant de mourir!” Such an ap- 


peal from such a person overcame all Jenny’s habit- 


ual dislike to sing in private society. She sat down 
to the piano, and after a few bars of prelude gave 
her incomparable “ Non credea mirarti,” playing the 
accompaniment herself.—Lumley’s Remini scences. 





M: Fiorentino. , 
(Correspondence of the Evening Gazette.) 


Mons. Fiorentino is dead: Mons. Dumas’s pre- 
diction of his poverty in Paris was contradicted by 
fate. After Mons. Fiorentino became associated 
with Mons. Dumas he never knew what it was to 
want money, and he left an estate of 600,000f.. al- 
though he lived expensively. It is true that during 
the last few years of his life his pen brought him a 
great deal of money. He received $100 for his weekly 
contribution to Le Monite, and $100 for his weekly 
contribution to La France (each was an article, to 
the first on the music, to the second on the music and 
drama of the week, which would occupy about three 
columns in your paper) ; these two papers gave him 
$10,400 a year. He-was chief editor o® L’ Entracte, 
which brought him in $1000 a year (it is simply 
the play bill of all the theatres in Paris,with analyses 
of new pieces and theatrical news). But it has not 
been long since he received this annual income ; his 
fortune was drewn from other and less licit sources. 
He levied black mail with a ferocity unknown even 
in this capital of black mail. Everybody connected 
with qhe lyric theatres was squeezed by his relentless 
hand. This story is told: Some fifteen years’ ago 
Mons. Amedée Achard, the well known novelist, at- 
tacked him in a feuilleton for this same habit of levy- 
ing black mail. The attack was made in such direct, 
unequivocal terms that Mons. Fiorentino could not 
pass it unnoticed. He challenged Mons. Amedée 
Achard. The latter was doubtful whether he could 
meet a man with so blemished a reputation and re- 
ferred the matter to men experienced in duelling. 
They decided that he could not refuse satisfaction. 
Mons. Fiorentino was exccedingly anxious to kill 
Mons. Achard and he was, of course, leading such a 
Bedouin life, a practised masteref pistol and sword. 
He regarded the pistol the surest weapon and pro- 
posed it. The seconds discarded it and selected the 
small sword. Mons. Fiorentino made desperate 
assaults upon his adversary and finally put in a 
thrust in the latter’s breast. How he missed his 
heart Providence alone can tell! Mons. Achard 
fell apparently dead, and was in bed for a year after- 
wards. This duel and the circumstances which led 
to it roused the attention of the Literary Men’s Asso- 
ciation, to which they both belonged. An investiga- 
tion was ordered. One of the first persons visited to 
discover what grounds of reason, if any, existed for 
the alleged levy of black mail, was Mlle. Alboni (she 
was then unmarried and at the height of her reputa- 
tion). It happened that Mlle. Alboni was not at 
home and the hearth was guarded by her mother, an 
old woman whose loquacious, impetuous character 
was that of the Italian Nurse which Shakespeare has 
so admirably delineated in Romeo and Juliet. She 
did not speak French; the committee did not speak 
Italian. All she caught in the enquiry was the name 
“Mons. Fiorentino.””. The moment she heard it, she 
flew into a violent passion, seized a broomstick and 
belahored their shoulders, screaming in Italian: 
“ Canaglia! Didn’t we give you 1000f. last week, 
and a golden bracelet set with precious stones last 





ye here are, d’ye suppose there is no end to our 
purse? Off with ye! Off with ye! Canaglia! 
Banditi! that ye are!’? The committee fled quite 
satisfied with the evidence! Mlle. Alboni’s mother 
took them for emissaries of Mons. Fiorentino, who 
had come for a new instalment of black mail! 
Mons. Fiorentino was expelled from the society, 
and for some time he hung under quite a cloud; 
but this disreputable affair did not prevent him from 
levying black mail. Far otherwise. He was at 
this time attached to a petty newspaper, Le Cor- 
saire, where he might ruin as many reputations as 
he pleased, and most persons purchased his silence 
or his praise. Two persons alone refused to grant 
him pensions: Mme. Alboni and Mons. and Mme. 
Mario (Mme. Grisi is, as you know, Mme. Mario). 
To the last hour of his life he attacked them. Mons. 
Meyerbeer paid him a large pension with govern- 
ment punctuality. The managers of the Italian, 
Lyrique, and Opera Comique paid him considerable 
sums annually, and as for the costly presents he re- 
ceived there was no end to them. The “stars” 
made him presents at the beginning of the season, 
on New Year’s Day, and at the end of the season. 
Maiden artists “to our boards gave him valuable 
presents or money before they made their bow. I 
am afraid to tell you what sums of money I have 
heard he annually received, lest you may think I 
had the traveler’s long bow in hand. He was a man 
of rare talents, and might on the broad, straight 
road of honor have attained an enviable place here. 
Mons. Sainte Beuve has repeatedly said that few 
foreigners or Frenchmen ever attained his command 
over the language of this country. His knowledge 
of music was extraordinary. There were few com- 
posers and no singers in Europe for the last thirty 
years with whom he was not well acquainted. . Mali- 
bran and Pauline Viardot were his playmates, La- 
blache knew him well before he quitted Naples. I 
de not know whether be was trained to any profes- 
sion; but after he turned his attention to literature, 
he cultivated letters with the greatest assiduity. He 
left, as I have said, 600.000f. behind him. He be- 
queathed 400,000f. to his only child, Marcel Fioren- 
tino della Rovere—a haby not quite a year old, and, 
though not born in lawful wedlock, “ recognized ” for 
his son. He bequeathed 200,000f. to the child’s 
mother, Mlle. Nelly, a very pretty actress who was 
formerly attached to the Porte St. Martin Theatre, 
and for whom Mons. Fiorentino made those attacks 
on this theatre, which led to his rupture with Ze 
Constitutionnel. The will has heen opposed by his 
family, who, as soon as the breath left his hody, 
turned Mlle. Nelly and child out of doors, and had 
seals placed upon everything he possessed. They 
reckoned upon an abundant quarry—he left them 
nothing. He was all his life generous to them; he 
supported his father, and left him an annuity of 
5006f.; his father preceded him a month in the 
grave. He supported a brother until,the latter died, 
and to the day of his death supported another brother, 
who is still confined in a privafe lunatic asylum near 
town. It seems that there are some weak points in 
the will and his executor—who is Mons. Jules 
Favre—has advised Mlle. Nelly to effect a comprom- 
ise. Mons. Fiorentino was ill only two days. He 
died of goutin the heart. He was but 55 years old. 
Srrripion. 





Music Abrowd. 


Leipsic. The correspondent of the Orchestra, 
July 9th, pays a just compliment to.a most faithful, 
single-hearted laborer in the cause of great classical 
choral music. 








One of the most meritorious of the Leipsic musical 
societies is the Riedelscher Verein, which derives its 
name from its founder and conductor, Herr Riedel, 
who received his musical education in the Leipsic 
Conservatorium ; his society devotes itself princi- 
pally to the study of oratorio and church music, from 
the earliest to the most modern times. Herr Riedel’s 
exertions have heen beyond all praise; he has 
shunned neither labor nor expense, and is now re- 
warded by being at the head of one of the best mixed 
choruses in Leipsic. There is one point, however, 
in which, in common with most German societies, 
there is room for improvement—a more intelligent 
conception of Handel’s works. ; 

Last week’s concert of the Riedelscher Verein had, 
as usual, an interesting programme. Marcello’s 
Psalms are no easy task; the employment of but a 
single voice in a long composition of this nature, 
runs the risk of being monotonous to modern ears, 
especially Where there is not much change of feeling 


month, and d’ye, canaglia that ye and him who sent | throughout the 





» 





salm. Frau yon Milde’s delivery 
of the xxx1x. Psalm shows that although the voice 
has lost some of its freshness, the purity and expres- 
siveness of her style are remarkable, and make it a 
real pleasure to listen to such a performance. Some 
Russian church music was very interesting ; the old- 
est specimen produced in this concert dates from 
about the middle of the eleventh century ; its melody 
is said to have been brought into Russia by the By- 
zantine bishops who ruled the church under Wladmir 


| the Holy and Jaroslaw the Great; about a century 


later the Russian native composers became produc- 
tive, and began to modify the traditional melodies, 
and to give them a certain national character. .Col- 
lections of these “Antiphons”’ were made in Kiew, 
Nowgorod, and Czeringow. Of the Kiew collection 
we had also a specimen. The turn which forms the 
cadence at the close of each phrase is very peculiar 
and quaint. Both this and the first Antiphon were 
given as harmonized by M. Lamakin, director of the 
Scheremetew Orchestra. These ancient forms seem 
to have continued for some time, till at last the Ital- 
ian infldnce made itself felt, at first refining, but 
ultimately denationalizing and degrading the Church 
services. “ Bortujénsky, from 1779 to 1825, director of 
the chow of the Court Church at St. Petersburg, set 
himself to restore the ancient forms, but at the same 
time, like a wise Conservative, bringing these forms 
into harmony with the progress of modern music. A 
“Cherubim hymn” of his, which was also sung, 
shows how successful he was. It would be doing 
good service to make excavations among this Rus- 
sian music; there are many treasures in it worth dis- 
interring. A cantata by Bach, for soprano and bass, 
with accompaniment for small orchestra (for this 
performance arranged for the organ), with obbligato 
violin, excellently played by Herr Réntgen, was new 
to me. Bach’s majesty is most shown in his choral 
works, where the old giant has room to display all 
his mighty strength. In the present cantata, “Ach 
Gott, wie manches Herzeleid, divided into five pum- 
bers), in the first and fifth numbers the subject, a 
choral, is sung as a cantus firmus by the soprano ; 
while the bass (in the last number the violin is also 
added), revels around it in elaborate counterpoint. 
The other numbers are given as solos; in one of 
these, No. 3, the violin has again a very important 
part. From the great formalist to the great revolt - 
tionist ! And yet upon this occasion “ revolutionist ” 
would be an unjust epithet to apply to Dr. Liszt, 
whose “ beatitudes ” for baritone solo with chorus 
(published by Kahnt, Leipsic) would do honor to 
any composer. There is nothing outré here, none 
those atrocious discords and progressions in whi 
the composer delights to revel; the rich sonority of 
some of the vocal combinations is magnificent. Herr 
von Milde’s singing of the solo part was excellent. 
The text being in Latin, there would be no difficulty 
in ‘bringing this work before an English audience. 
There were also compositions by other living com- 


~posers—the ‘Herren Herzog, Miiller-Hartung, and 


Franz—all of more or less merit; but 1 have not 
space to speak of them now. Some variety was given 
to the concert by the organ performances of Herr 
Thomas, but neither as a composer nor as a player 
was he altogether satisfactory; his style is too 
“choppy.” The organ of St. Thomas’s Charch is 
a yery inferior instrument ;*Bach’s church ought to 
have a better one. 

In this week’s number of the Signale, Dr. Haupt- 
mann calls attention to the issue of the posthumous 
works of the late Herr Burgmiiller by the publishing 
house of Fr. Kistner. ‘This composer died in 1836, 
at the early age of twenty-six ; the latter years of his 
life were passed in great suffering. Mendelssohn and 
Schaumann thonght much of him. An overture and 
a string quartet of his, which I heard last year in the 
Gewandhans, are of great merit. Besides the over- 
ture, a pianoforte concerto and two symphonies have 
already been published, and other works are about to 
follow. It v ould be worth while for English concert 
directors to lLok up these works. 





Vienna. Little in Viennese operatic circles, but 
the “Domestic War” of Schubert at the Hofopfern- 
theatre and Gluck’s ‘ Iphigenia,” which is to be put 
on the stage during July. Imperial-Royal Court- 
piano-mannfacturer Herr Friedrich Ehrbar, is about 
to undertake a journey in order to add some notes to 
the publication of a great work of his, “ The History 
of the Piano.” 

The schoolmasters have held # “ Liedertafel of 
the Schubert bund.” They have always been’ 
among the most faithful friends of “Frau Mosica ;” 
they carry the magic of song into the faurthermost 
provinces. In what village or lonely hamlet is 
there not a schoolmaster who does not represent the 
whole art in his own person. He scrapes upon the 
fiddle, strums upon the piano, teaches the finte, and, 
every Sunday, plays the organ, to the glory of God. 
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This privileged trade in music has obtained a cer- 
tain additional amount of celebrity since the time 
that Schubert, the son of a schoolmaster, lived in 
the Lichtenthal, where he composed and even kept 
school himself. As most persons know, he was real- 
ly schoolmaster at the village school in the Lichten- 
thal for a year, not, however, from liking for the 
profession, or from necessity, but in order, under the 
protection of the schoolmaster’s name, to be reliev- 
ed from serving as a soldier. The chorus of 
Schoolmasters have deemed it advisable to make 
some reference in their title to this fact, and so they 
have called themselves the Schubertbund, or Schu- 
bert Association. 

Cotoene. A pastoral letter of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Cologne throws us back to the middle ages. 
Seven centuries ago, says the letter, Friedrich Bar- 
barossa, having conquered Milan, gave the bodies of 
the “ Three Kings” which had been preserved there, 
to Archhishop Reinhold of Coiogne, who on the 23d 
July, 1164, entered Cologne with the precious relics, 
since which time they, with the bones of St. Ursula 
and her 11,000 virgins, have been the palladium of 
the city. The archbishop summons the faithful to a 
grand religious festival which is to commemorate the 
700th anniversary of the reception of the ‘‘ Three 
Kings,” and which will last from the 234 to the 30th 
July. Whatever we may think of the object, there 
can be no doubt that it will afford a rich display of 
ecclesiastical pomp, in which music will take its part, 
in the glorious cathedral, the interior of which is at 
length completed. 

Mannnem. Rehearsal is busy in Mannheim for 
the production of Richard Wiirst’s opera “ Vineta,” 
in July. Hitherto operatic proceedings there have 
comprised Fri, Stehle’s appearances from Manich, 
who has been performing in Gounod’s “Faust,” in 
“Le Nozze,” as Rose Friquet insThe Hermit’s Bell,” 
( Glickchen des Evremiten) and in “La Figlia.” After 
the effect prodaced by Carlotta Patti, the Mann- 
heimers appreciated Fri. Stehle the more ; for Mann- 
heim, it wonld seem, took the oppositionary side in 
the Continental schism touching Carlotta’s merits, 
and Stehle, being free from vocal coquetry and un- 
spoilt by the advertising weakness of Ullmanity, 
was welcomed in Mannheim. The success of Schnei- 
cer, from Rotterdam, is historical but unimportant. 

Monicn.—The following are the programmes of 
the Concerts of the musical Academy this season, 

der the direction of Herr Lachner, and which, 

aving been interrupted hy the death of the king, 
- not brought to a termination until the 13th 
ay :— 

First Concert :—A major Symphony, Beethoven ; 

Soprano Air, with obbligato clarinet accompaniment 
from Spohr’s Faust; Violin Concerto, by Lafont ; 
two Vocal Quartets, by Mendelssohn; Taubert’s 
overture to Zausend und eine Nacht.—Second Con- 
cert: Suite in E minor, No. 2, by Franz Lachner ; 
Aria, by Rossini; B_ minor Concerto by Hummel ; 
two Songs by Franz Schubert and Esser; Men- 
delssohn’s Overtare to Athalie-— Third Concert: A 
Symphony in C major, by J. Haydn; Duet from 
Spohr’s Jessonda ; Symphonie Concertante, for vio- 
lin and tenor, by Mozart; three Songs (one by Franz 
Lachner and two by Schumann) ; Violoncello-Con- 
certo, by Lintner ; Overture to Les Abencerrages, by 
Cherabini.—Fourth Concert : Mozart’s A major Sym- 
sero Two Trios for female voices, by Franz 
zachner; Romance for the Violin (op. 40) by 
Beethoven ; “ Columbus” a Symphony, by J. J. 
Abert.—Fifth Concert: Beethoven’s Pastoral Svm- 
phony; the 63d Psalm, by Franz Lachner ; Suite 
for Stringed Band, by J. S. Bach; two Duets 
for female voices, by Weber; “ Meeresstille und 
gliickliche Fahrt,” by Mendelssohn. 


Frorence.—The Lower-Rhine Musikzeitung has 
an article on “ German Masic in Italy "—limited for 
the most part to chamber music. The writer says : 

We have already directed attention in these col- 
umns to the fact that, considering the predominant. 
partiality of the Italians for singing, and the widely 
diffused taste for popular melody more especially, we 
must regard it as a remarkable sign of mvudern 
times that chamber music is beginning to make its 
way in a country which, it is true, has produced 
such violinists a@ Corelli, Tartini, and Paganini, as 
well as several eminent pianists, bat has hitherto ap- 
preciated and admired the violin and piano simply 
as solo instruments, and the most distinguished mas- 
ters of the latter as mere solo virtuosos. 

The Quartet Association of Florence is, therefore, 
deserving of the highest praise. It has been in ex- 
istence for three years, and, despite of want of sym- 
pathy and prejadice, besides opposition on the part 





of musical Jtalianissimi, an opposition actually eon- 
nected with political hostility and partiality proceed- 
ing from the latter, has, by perseverance and devo- 
tion to art, brought matters to so high a pitch, that 
its meetings are numerously attended and deeply ap- 
preciated. We have received the following informa- 
tion from Florence respecting its last meeting :— 

On the 26th of May, the third year of the Quartet 
Association was brought to a characteristic conclu- 
sion by a “‘ Mendelssohn Festival,’’? which was hail- 
ed with genuine enthusiasm. Yet it was not one of 
the master’s oratorios or symphonies which met with 
this success, but a performance of some of his cham- 
ber music, for the propagation of which the Associ- 
ation bas already done so much. 

The programme for the occasion comprised only 
such pieces as had produced the greatest impression 
at the previous morning concerts. The pieces were : 
the Violin Quartet in B flat major, the pianoforte 
Quartet in F minor, and the Ottet for Stringed In- 
struments. The performance was marvellously good. 
The young violinist Papini, who is only eighteen 
years of age, astounded the audience, and has al- 
ready eclipsed every other violinist in Florence. 
Signor Jandelli, violoncellist ; Signor Sasso, second 
violinist: Signori Chiostri and Mattolini, violists, 
greatly distinguished themselves. “ But what shall 
we say of the execution of the Ottet?” asks the 
number of the musical paper // Boccherini (edited 
by Signor Basevi) now lying before us. ‘‘ This col- 
ossal composition was played with astounding mag- 
nificence by the eight excellent artists. All the 
movements of this master-work were rendered with 
the most conscientious fidelity characteristic of real 
artists, and the tumultuous applause they evoked was 
unanimous. This meeting will be long remembered 
by all those who attended it. How highly desirable 
it would be if professional musicians, as well as 
teachers and students of music, would no longer 
close their minds to the conviction that it is no loss 
of time to listen to such music, and that it is far 
more advantageous and profitable to become ac- 
quainted with, and learn how to appreciate the heau- 
ties it contains, and to form one’s taste by them, 
than to employ one’s leisure in composing romances, 
polkas and other productions of an ephemeral 
nature.” 

“ All which,” says a correspondent of the Lon- 
don Musical World, “may sound very new and 
esthetic in Florentine ears, but is simply a string of 


truisms to Englishmen.’”’-—And not to them alone. 
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Public School Festival. _ 

The seventy-first annual festival of the Public 
Schools of Boston was held on Tuesday after- 
noon, July 26, at the Boston Music Hall. It was 
mainly a musical festival, after the pattern 
established a few years since, and still continual- 
ly improved upon,under the auspices of the musical 
branch of the School Committee, — especially of 
its enthusiastic and devoted chairman, Dr. J. B. 
Urnam. This gentleman was the originator of 
the plan; and to his ingenuity and unwearied 
supervision even to the smallest details, of select- 
ing and organizing the singers, making them 
available to Mr. ZERRAHN’S drill, and seating 
them so admirably, this most beautiful of the 
periodical occasions of our city is due. 

It is but a short time since the children were 
brought together in the same tuneful manner forthe 
special purpose of welcoming our Russian guests. 
That experience opportunely served as a rehears- 
al for the present, the programme being largely, 
though not entirely, the same. The coup dail 
was more beautiful than ever; the 1200 children 
rising tier on tier each side of the Great Organ 
to the upper gallery,—boys in the rear and cen- 
tre like grey seeds or stamina in a huge flower,— 
girls in lily white, variegated with gay colored 
scarfs and ribbons, forming the wide-spread 
petals, while the multitude of fairy liftle restless 


[ fans fluttered like so many ¢urious butterflies. 
In the centre, front, stood the orchestra; behind 
them sat Mr. LANG at the Organ, and in front 
the Conductor waved his baton. The perfect 
order, unity and quiet with which the numerous 
squads and companies of children, issuing from 
mysterious recesses in all parts of the building, 
filed into their places at various heights of the 
great pyramid, was perhaps the most remarkable 
thing in the whole spectacle ; it was like a fugue, 
or any polyphonous composition, to the eye. 
The ‘singing we thought better on the whole 
than ever before. First came the Lord’s Prayer, 
to.a Gregorian chant, in unison, by the whole. 
More ritual than music about this. The “ Star- 
Spangled Banner” was sung very effectively. 
The grandest pieces were Luther’s Choral: “ A 
strong castle is our Lord,” and Handel’s “ Halle- 
lujah ” Chorus. The latter was much more im- 
pressive than we had expected of children’s 
voices, without the tenors and basses; but here, 
as in other pieces, the great Organ came in for 
an admirable solution of that problem, supplying 
all the bass desired. On its great sea of har- 
mony youcan float the largest chorus of child 
voices with full safety. Softer and sweeter pieces 
were the “Chorus of Angels” from Costa’s 
“Eli,” sung *by pupils of the Girls’ High and 
Normal School, with such precision and delicacy 
that it had to be repeated, and the “ Prayer” in 
Der Freyschiitz “in muted tones,” that is hum- 
med With closed lips,—a repetition of a very cu- 
rious and pleasing effect.—In the intervals of the 
music addresses were made by several leading 
citizens ; the medal sch@lars (of two years, some 
500 in number), were marshalled round the 
hall to the front of the stage, where each was 
introduced to Mayor Lincoln and was pre- 
sented wifi an elegant bouquet of flowers ; 
and the exercises closedgvith the singing of “Old 
Hundred” and a benediction by the chaplain of 
theday. The only thing that seemed superflu- 
ous, inducing uneasiness, was the speech-making, 
although the speeches were all short and good. 
But what need of them at all? : 





Mendelssohn's Organ Sonatas. 

The analysis in the Leipzig Allyemeine Musi- 
kalische Zeitung, which we commenced translat- 
ing in our last, proceeds as fellows : f 

“The first movement of the Fourth Sonata 
(in B flat major, Allegro con brio, 4--4,) consists 
for the most part in the elaboration of a rather 
orchestral than’ organ-like principal theme, ac- 
companied partly by single strokes in full chords, 
partly by a running motive in“semi-quavers, in- 
troduced at the very outset. Well as this move- 
ment in itself is worked up, and little as it falls 
short of the effect sought by massive organ music, 
still it seems to lack the breath that quickens and 
warms up the hearer. But for this we are fully 
compensated by the Adagio religioso, which 
again makes admirable use of the alternate Man- 
uals, and by the Allegretto, 6-8 time, into which it 
leads, and which is as charming and as tender as 
only Sebastian Bach’s Pastorella can be. A 
middle voice executes upon the first Manual the 
ductile accompaniment, written in fleeting semi- 
quaver figures; the Pedal marks the ground- 
tone in single crotchets, separated by pauses. 
The melody, in F major, lies at first in the upper 
voice, and.is also played on the first Manual ; 





-then there enters a counter-theme, situated in the 
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tenor and performed upon the second Manual, of 
a wonderful, romantic expression in its more 
sombre minor coloring. At last both voices unite 
in continuous and unbroken companionship, and 
so the movement ends as a duet. An energetic, 
skilfully wrought Finale of considerable compass 
closes this Sonata. 

“ No. 5 is introduced by an earnest, devotional 
Chorale, whose perhaps rather artificial closing 
turns are as remarkable in a harmonic point of 
view as they are suited to the organ. In the 
orchestral manner again. but not the less organ- 
like, is conceived the following somewhat gloomy 
and constrained Andante con moto, in B minor, 
with its pizzicato basses, and which finds a fresh 
and glad solution in the appended Allegro maes- 
toso in D major. The tempo of this Finale must 
indeed be fiery, but it cannot be taken too fast 
without compromising its effect upon the organ, 
which does not admit of very great rapidity in 
the somewhat piano-like triplet figures here em- 
ployed. 

“The Sixth Sonata contains, besides the plain 
Chorale: ‘Our Father who art in Heaven, 
several variations of the same, a fugue upon a 
theme taken from the Canto fermo, and lastly, a 
Finale, Andante, D major, 6-8 time. The Cho- 
rale, which belongs to the Dorian mode, is here 
treated throughout in D minor. The first varia- 
tion is like so many written by Bach; for three 
voices, each of which pursues its own self-deter- 
mined course, entirely characteristic and distinct 
from that of the others. In the second variation 
the Pedal has a figured bass in triplets, while the 
Manual bears the simple Chorale in full harmony: 
In the third the tenor takes the melody; the 


Pedal, in a short, fragmentary manner, accom- |. 


panies the right hand, whose movement is now 
short and broken, now more or less bound, for the 
most part duet-wise, in Thirds and Sixths. The 
two treatments of the Chorale which now follow, 
in the first of which the Pedal executes the Canto 
Sermo, while in the second it is divided among 
the several upper voices, have for their accom- 
paniment a figure in broken chords, whose so 
extended use we cannot altogether like. On the 
other hand, the Fugue, which follows, with its 
spirited and lively rhythm, and in its dignified 
and simple keeping, brings us back to the right 
_ground. With this we would have gladly ended 
the Sonata. Truly beautiful, full of childlike 
piety and devotion as the following Andante 
(Finale) in itself is, and much as we recognize 
the deep significance which the composer meant 
to give to this movement in this place, yet it 
seems to us, in its ever modern, although noble 
coloring, to contrast too strongly with the antique 
Chorale. of Luther, which, as treated in this 
Sonata, tells far better than the one incorporated 
in the third. It does not seem to set the right 
seal on the whole as the concluding piece. 

“And so we close our notice of a work in 
many respects so new and so peculiar. It coms 
ceals a great wealth of things excellent and beau- 
tiful, and must surely have a weighty influence 
on our present organ literature, which cherishes 
the traditional forms more than it does the an- 
cient spirit.” 





Organ Concerts. 
Mr. Grorce W. Morean, of New York, gave a 
performance on the Music Hall Organ, on Thursday 
evening, July 21. It had been announced in several 





newspapers that this concert was especially designed 
“to test the powers” of the great instrument, and 
the programme was made up accordingly. What 
this might mean, ’twere difficult to say, seeing that 
“the powers of the instrument,” to our unenlightened 
way of thinking, seemed to have been pretty satisfac- 
torily “tested” by every organist and every pro- 
gramme thus far, including Mr. Morgan himself. 
And as to Mr. Morgan’s present programme, every 
organ piece in it but two had been played on the 
great organ repeatedly before,and the two exceptions 
were not at all exceptional in character or claims 
upon the organ’s powers. However, Mr. Mor- 
gan has certain requisites of a fine organist in a 
remarkable degree. In prompt, free, sure delivery 
of passages, whether for full organ or a few stops ; 
in a certain dash and animation with which he 
starts off and carries through the broader, grander 
movements : in clever knack of instrumenation (by 
couplings and contrasts of stops), and in various 
masteries of “ effect,” he is unsurpassed among our 
organists. Of his artistic tone, as illustrated in his 
programmes, in his variations, transcriptions, &c., 
and in the sacrifices which he seems to us sometimes 
too willingly to make to momentar} effect, we cannot 
speak so highly. If now and then he chooses a work 
of Bach, it is a work of minor importance, like that 
Fugue in D, which doubtless belongs to Bach’s ap- 
prentice days, and sounds as if written for a: finger 
exercise; how thin and empty compared with the 
great fugues, toccatas, &c:, into which the master has 
put all himself! The “St. Ann’s” fugue, as the 
English call it, hecause in its first theme you may 
recognize some of the intervals of the church tune so 
called, is more important; but still not one of the 
most interesting, not one of the most characteristic 
of Bach’s fugues; chiefly remarkable among the 
others for consisting of several movements with 
change of time; a good solid work, yet not one to 
account for whose origin we need a Sebastian Bach. 
This piece opened the concert referred to, and Mr. 
Morgan played it clearly, firmly, altogether well. 

His transcription of movements (Adagio ma non 
trappo, Minuetto and Trio), from a Symphony (No. 
21), by Haydn, struck us as the most successful of 
all his renderings of that kind. The piece admitted 
of it, the involution of the parts not being too poly- 
phonic ; and so nice was the choice of siops, so clear 
the reading, that it afforded us a very life-like and 
genial portrait of a Haydn symphony. The other 
new piece, Prelude and Fugue No. 3, by Men- 
delesohn, was large, full, and satisfying. This, if we 
remember rightly, was one of several instances in 
which good taste might quarrel with a trick which 
this organist has of*lengthening out the final sub- 
bass tone without rhyme or reason, as if that pipe, 
and not the composer’s idea, were the thing to call 
attention to. 

Of the Battiste Offertoire in F minor (dedicated to 
Morgan) ; the Overture to “ Tell; ” the “ Pastoral ’”” 
by Kullak (so often played, and really one of the best 
of the pretty things) ; the March from the Propheéte, 
and “ National Airs,” it would hardly be worth the 
while, if it were possible, to say anything new. We 
all know Mr. Morgan’s mastery in such things. In 
execution he has one rare merit, above all the organ- 
ists, perhaps—especially in playing the full organ— 
that of not dragging behind the time, starting off 
briskly and decidedly and making you feel the move- 
ment. . ; : 

Mr. Morgan had the vocal assistance of Mr. F. A. 
Cuase, basso of Grace Church, New York, who 
sung Callcott’s ‘‘ Last Man,” quite a declamatory 
piece, with such a musical, sonorous organ, such 
chaste style, such life and expression as to excite the 
enthusiastic applause of an audience unusually large. 
In response he sung a sentimental ballad, and after- 
wards another, the ‘‘ Jewish Maiden,” by Kiicken, 
with equal acceptance. A more classical and earnest 
audience would have better relished somewhat dif- 
ferent selections. 

Mr. Morean played again at the regular noon- 





day concert of the following Saturday, with this pro- 
gramme. 








1. Fugue, inD..........0000 sdbucbenidocas J. 8.Bach 

2. War March, (AthaHe)..................5 Mendelssohn 

8. Largetto, (Second Symphony)............. Beethoven 

4. Overture, (Freyschutz.) Transcribed........... Weber 

5. March, (Tannhauser)...............0..00000 Wagner 

6. lmprovisation on National Melodies.......... Morgan 

On Wednesday, July 27, Mr. Wrttcox played, 
as follows : 

1. Short Prelude and Fugue in E minor 

2. Offertoire in C minor............0s0005 

8. Gloria, from Mass in G@.......... 600.005 sa oy 

4 Offertoire in D minor. ................00ee0es 

5. Improvisation, introducing Vox Humana............ 


6. Chorus. ‘Achieved is the glorious work’’..... Haydn 





The richest programme, and to an intelligent, 
serious audience, most interesting organ concert of 
the season, was that of Mr. J. K. Parnes, last Sat- 
urday. And it was encouraging to see an audience 
so large, and such good listeners. 

i, Le peg on the Choral. ‘In greatest need I oy 


WP WO s oso noe 60 ches cb6b5660 ded bbs bahindsoneace ae 
(For the Full Organ, in six part harmony and with 
double pedals.) 

2. Sonatain D. No. 5..........ceeeeeeeee Mendelssohn 
1— Andante. 2—Andante con moto. 8—Ailegro 
maestoso. 

8. Offertoire in B minor. No. 2.........0.0s0e08 Paine 
4. Toccata in E flat minor. ........-.eeeeeeeeeess Thiele 
: Choral Variation. ‘O, weep for thy great sins”. . Bach 


Trio Sonata in C minor... ...........e eee eeees 
i—Vivace. 2—Largo. 3—Allegro. 

7. Grand Prelude in E flat. ...........eeeseeeeeeee Bach 

Here was a plentiful provision of the best. Possi- 
bly a little too much of a good thing,—that was the 
only fault. It exceeded the hour. We suspect that 
the omission of the Zoccata by Thiele would have 
improved the effect of the whole. That is a very 
long, crowded, roaring movement for full organ with- 
out a moment's relief, nor are we quite sure that its 
inspiration is not too much of the bravura character. 
An immensely difficult, astounding piece, but not so 
very edifying, to judge from that one hearing. At 
all events the concert contained meat enough with- 
out that. And there are too many long stretches of 
full organ for right enjoyment thereof all in one 
hour. The ear and nerves become fatigued with 
the excessive strain, when so prolonged; and yet 
there is nothing so grand, so inspiring, so fit to rolb 
out the great thoughts of a man like Bach, when 
largely given but with a little more relief. 

The first piece, variations on the Choral: “ Aus 
tiefer Noth,” was inexpressibly grand and satisfying. 
Its richly involved six-part harmony‘would reward 
long study ; but the effect, esthetic and spiritual, is 
felt at once, only deepening with repetition. This 
was all given with full organ, but it was short, and 
it was while the senses were fresh. The Mendels- 
sohn ‘Sonata is one which has been played here less 
frequently than the others, but a very fine one; a 
little want of evenness in time suggested the question 
whether the different degrees of remoteness of differ- 
ent choirs of pipes does not sometimes prevent the 
sounds from reaching the ear precisely at the same 
instant. Mr. Paine’s Offertoire, a new one, has at 
least the merit of being in a serious, religious vein, 
and not after the operatic, showy, Verdi-ish French 
offerings by that name which have been so liberally 
coneetbannd to these Organ concerts. 1t is moreover a 
pleasing, clearly connected, contrapuntal piece of 
writing, with only perhaps a little too much repiti- 
tion here and there of form and phrase without addi- 
tion tothe meaning. . 

The second Choral Variation of Bach is one of 
the sweetest and loveliest of the tribe. The Trio 
Sonata is even more interesting thun that in E flat ; 
there certainly is no lack of variety or individual 
charm in its movements, and we think no piece 
could have been more enjoyable to the andience at 
large. It is by frequent hearing of a few such 
pieces, together with a few of the grander kind, like 
the Toccata in F, the “~— in G minor, &c., that 
the ear and heart of the public may best be educated 
to a true appreciation of Sebastian Bach. The 
Grand Prelude in E flat is a splendid com- 
position and was splendidiy played; but this 
too was new, and being mainly for full Organ, 
after so much of full organ, and so long a 
programme, did not make all the impression that it 
might have done under other cireumstances. To 
students of Bach, like ourselves (if on the strength 
chiefly of “loving mach” we may dare call our- 
selves so), the hearing of so many new pieces was an 
opportunity by no means to be missed. It is only in 
view of sdeusting an audience, or public for such 
music, that we question whether it was altogether 
wise to give so large a dose of the new and best at 
once. But then such an organist and Bachist as Mr. 
Paine seems seldom to get a chance of late. We 
hope it will not again be so long before he takes his 


turn. 
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Moustcat Tazory.—The diffusion of a knowl- 
edge of musical theory among us is desirable beyond 
measure, as it is by that means alone that the art of 
music may become something more than a mere 
amusement or superficial accomplishment. Let this 
science be studied as universally as the science of any 
other language, and the result would soon appear in 
such a general refinement of taste and judgment that 
the musical trash which now attracts so strongly the 

* popular attention, would speedily give place to noble 
and genuine works of art which would excite a far 
more earnest and heartfelt enjoyment. 

It is with much pleasure that we see by the ad vertise- 
ment of Mr. Ourver, Principal of the “ Mendelssohn 
Masical Institute,” that he will give opportunity to 
all who desire it, to make a separate study of the 
Theory of Music, in its broadest sense, and in the 
most thorough manner ; and, what is quite as desir- 
able to many, upon very reasonable terms, that it 
may be within the means of all. From our knowl- 
edge of Mr. Oliver, and from his pupils who are 
enthusiastic in their delight in this branch of their 
study, we are satisfied that it is presented in a very 
attractive and interesting manner, and the pleasure 
of attending such classes, will, we have no doubt, 
be equal to the profit gained by the instructions. 


New Yorx.—In spite of dog days they have 
been giving English Opera at tha Olympic Theatre. 
Balfe’s “ Rose of Castile” was played all last week. 
We take a few sentences from a criticism in the 
Tribune of July 30: 

“An operatic company singing and sweating in a 
theatre with the thermometer near ninety is the pur- 
suit of Apollo under difficulties. So, accordingly, 
Madame Borchard succumbed by the close of the 
first act of Rose of Castile, on Wednenday evening, 
overcome by rehearsal fatigues and the weather; and 
the audience was invited to go away by the stage 
manager, getting admission checks for Thursday 
night. On the latter night the entertainment was 
resumed from the commencement, and played spite 
of the mercury till the end. ’ 

The music of Rose of Castile is by Mr. Balfe. It 
is called an opera in English parlance—and even “a 
grand opera” in the bills—but strictly speaking, ac- 
cording to the Italian meaning of the term opera, it 
is not one, but simply a musical drama, more than 
half being spoken dialogue. 

The objections to the introduction of speaking 
into a so-called opera are numerous, but the chief 
are that the breaks between the singing and speak- 
ing are horribly nasty and disagreeable ; as no voice, 
not even the best, can stand such clips and cadences 
as occur between the sustentations of the singing 
voice and the gobbling-up of words in the required 
nfanner for English consonants and all the world 
of elision with which our language abounds. Another 
reason is that vocalists after singing declaim badly, 
and after declamation are apt to sing badly. Another 
is that if a singer be gifted with a fine voice and 
good method and style, and is a_stick of an actor, 
his acting is mach overlooked while singing, but not 
overlooked at all when acting—and hence he sub- 
sides from an artist into a bore. Another reason is 
the dreary rubbish which constitutes about nineteen- 
twentieths of the dialogue of the so called English 
opera. 

Rose of Castile is a drama the merit of which lies 
with Mr. Balfe's music. The libretto is good for 
nothing. Plot there is none. 

It is a pity that a man of the quickness and re- 
sources of Mr. Balfe has to waste them on such 
words. Jt is a pity, too, that the publishers’ interests 
in England should reduce what ought to be opera to 
certain ballads with occasionally a concerted piece, dis- 
located by a quantity of dreary bulk between each 
piece. That music under such apologies for opera 
can succeed in establishing a critical love for lyrical 
art is impossible. 

There are several charmingly-written pieces in 
this work; but the school does not admit of the 
scope or elaboration of the grand opera, or carry 
away the auditor with the délire of the scene. 

The rehearsals were inadequate. Some singing 
was out of vane and some acting astray. 





Among the artists new to our boards we have 
had occasion to mention several times Mr. Camp- 
bell. He has a baritone of extraordinary power, 
and all he needs is more familiarity with the stage. 
Mr. Castle has a tone of grazia which is much liked 
and approved by the audience. Another debutante 
showing distinct talent is Miss Meyers. This young 
lady under proper drilling has the stuff for an art- 
ist. We do not deem it necessary to criticize fur- 
ther—and may merely mention that the English or 
American Company at the Olympic Theatre are to 
close this week, according to announcement.” 


German Orera.—The company under the man- 
agement of Mr. Grover, and the musical direction of 
Carl Anschutz, achieved such success last season, as 
to make it clearly for the interest of Art and all con- 
cerned, that such a capital nucleus should be kept 
together at all hazards, drawing to itself new ele- 
ments, so as to take the field with irresistible pres- 
tige next autumn, and make German opera hence- 
forth an established institution in this country,— 
eqnal in outward position to Italian Opera, and 
much more than equal in intrinsic musical import- 
ance. This troupe left Boston last May with the 
promise to return to us before next winter—perhaps 
as early as Septémber. But meanwhile the news- 
papers have had ominous hints of a division of the 
company, of Anschutz, with Formes and others, 
seceding and setting up a lyrical confederacy by 
themselves, while Grover has an agent in Europe 
gathering up new artists. The ‘latter part of the 
statement is well, but the former were disastrous if 
true. Fortunately it is not true; these Germans 
feel that in union there is strength. Mr. Grover’s 
company, we are assared, will maintain its integrity, 
with Anschutz as conductor, and with the addition 
of several new artists, especially the much needed 
baritone. Johannsen the charming Frederici, the 
tenors Habelmann and Himmer, Mephisto-Falstaff- 
Hermanns, and all are pretty certain to revisit us, 
and at an early date taking the start of Maretzek. 

Irat1an Orera.—For some time the papers have 
been full of manifold guesses, ramors and announce- 
ments of Maretzek’s new troupe for next season. 
These have taken a more definitive shape at last in 
the New York Times of Aug. 2, as fallows : 

Briefly, his company, up to the present time, is as 
follows : Prima Donnas, Carlotta Carozzi-Zucchi and 
Elvira Brambilla. These are sopranos; the first 
dramatic and powerful, the second lyric and tender. 
Prima Donnas Contraltos, Mmlles. Gebelle and Mo- 
rensi, the latter a New York favorite, who was last 
season with Mr. Grau. Zenors, Signor Massimiliani 
and Signor Lotti. Basso, Signor Susini. Baritone, 
Signor Bellini. Fortune has favored Mr. Maretzek 
in the matter of a tenor. The gentleman is already 
here, and we learn from excellent authority that his 
voice is of surpassing excellence and grandeur. So 
far from being an unworthy successor of Signor 
Mazzolini,it is hinted,with an irreverence whieh noth- 
ing but the infinite trath can justify, that he far ex- 
cels that fine artist. Not having heard the new tenor 
we may be permitted to display a lofty and conspicu- 
ous discretion by not speaking of his merits. The 
weather being warm, however, we cannot help ut- 
tering a feeble explanation of surprise at the strange 
coincidence, that whilst Mazzotini should go to a 
bad Maximilian, a good Massimiliani should come 
to us, and in an abject way we think this augars well 
for the fature of Fourteenth street if not of Mexico. 

The ladies are known to Fame, who speaks well of 
them. Mlle. Zucchi has sung at three of the princi- 

al opera houses of Europe,and always with success. 
Nir. Maretzek endeavored to engage this lady two 
years ago, but was unable to do so. He has now the 
satisfaction of paying her two thousand five hundred 
dollars per month in gold, which, in its pictaresque 
but fickle equivalent, will be (say to-day at 6 a. M.,) 
equivalent to $6475. Brambilla will probably “strike” 
for a higher salary after the first season, for the poor 
girl only receives (say to-day at 6 a.m.) $4144 per 
month. 

Every one will be glad to welcome Susini back to 
the New York stage. He is one of the best bassos 
we have ever had in this country, and has now no 
superior. The same pleasure will be manifested at 
the rentree of Bellini—an admirable baritone. Of 
the younger kind, M. Maretzek has undoubtedly 
selected the two best in Mde. Morensi and Signora 
Lotti. It would be difficult, indeed, to find fresher 
voices in any theatre of Europe. Other engagements 
are yet in an embryotic state. 





Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 


Pablished by Oliver Ditsen & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Baby, sleep, shadows creep. Cradle song of the 
Soldier’s wife. Theo. H. Barker. 30 
Asimple lullaby, rendered touching by the allu- 

sion to the father, camping “far away beside the 
river.” 


The Mermaiden. (He was a Prince with golden 
hair). C. A. Shaw. 30 
A pretty fragment of some old legend, commemor- 
ating the love of a water-nymph for a handsome 
prince, who, ail unconscious of the eyes that watched 
him from the waves, thought to espouse a young 
lady whose residence was on the-dry land. 
Ruler’s daughter. Sacred song. 
Mrs. M. S. B. Dana. 30 
Simple and beautiful. Mrs. Dana’s songs are among 
the best of our sacred, easy lyrics. 
Sister, thou art nowan angel. Song. 
S. O. Spencer. 30 


A simple home ballad, pleasant to sing ‘in memo- 
riam’” by those who have lost a sister. 


Here upon my vessel’s deck. (Sulla poppa). 
“* Prison d’ Edinbourgh.” 35 
This includes the favorite melody of Ricci’s waltz, 
and has both Itahan and English words, the latter a 
translation of the former. 


The Post Horn. Song. ° F. Schubert. 30 
A German song of classic merit, with words in the 
original and in English. 


Instrumental Music. 


Wilt thon not love me? (M’aimerez vous 
autant ?). Poesie pour Piano. D. Krug. 40 
A piece that may be safely recommended. Very 
melodious and tasteful, and not difficult. 


Mountain stream. Morceau for piano. “\S. Smith. 60 
Of medium difficulty, with music conveying the 
idea of a sprightly torrent, dancing down from the 
bills. , 


The dream after the ball. Fantasia. H.C. Lumbye. 
A lady, returning from the ball, might, naturally 
enough, dream over the incidents of the preceding 
hours of pleasure; and the fantasia contains just a 
dream ; a brilliant melange of ball-melodies, with ad- 
ditional music appropriate to the train of happy 
memories. 


Helter skelter galop. James Cassidy. $0 
As the name indicates, a hurry scurry of notes, that 
would serve as a march for a crowd rushing toa 
steamboat landing, when the boat is just ready to 
be off. 





Books. 


Tae Sassata Scnoot Trumpret.—A new col- 
lection of Hymns and Tunes, Chants and An- 
thems, and a Cantata, “The origin of the 

- Seasons,” by W. O. ¢ H. S. Perkins. Boards 
: Paper 

Another contribution to Sabbath musical literature, 
in the shape of about a hundred and twenty new 
songs, containing quite a variety of subjects, and 
most of them very spirited. The cantata at the end 
is pretty, and may be just the thing for your next 

8. 8. anniversary. 





Music py MatL.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of timeand 


‘expense in obtaining supplies. Bookscan also be sent at 


double these rates. 























